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Street Sense aims to serve as a vehicle for elevating voices and public debate on 
issues relating to poverty while also creating economic opportunities for people 
who are experiencing homelessness in our community. 
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A major D.C. clothing 
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A New Issue Comes Out 
Every Two Weeks, but You 
Can Stay Connected to 
Street Sense Every Day! 
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OUR STORY 

Street Sense began in August 2003 af¬ 
ter Laura Thompson Osuri and Ted Hen¬ 
son approached the National Coalition 
for the Homeless on separate occasions 
with the idea to start a street paper in 
Washington, D.C. 

Through the work of dedicated volun¬ 
teers, StreetSense published its first issue 
in November 2003. In 2005, StreetSense 
achieved501 (c) 3 status as a nonprofit 
organization, formed a board of directors 
and hired a full-time executive director. 

Today, Street Sense is published every 
two weeks through the efforts of four 
salaried employees, more than 100 ac¬ 
tive vendors, and dozens of volunteers. 
Nearly 30,000 copies are in circulation 
each month. 


Your Dollar Makes a Difference 


(StreetSense economics) 


Each vendor functions as a 
self-employed subcontractor 
for Street Sense. That means 
he or she re-invests in the 
organization with every 
purchase. Vendors purchase 
the paper for 35 cents/issue, 
which will then be sold to 
you for a suggested dona¬ 
tion of $1. 



35 % 

Supports 

production 

costs 


L 


Therefore, 35 cents of your donation repays the vendor for 
her initial purchase. The remaining money is profit that will 
support your vendor as he works to overcome homelessness. 



Directly 
aids the 
vendor 
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As self-employed contractors, our vendors follow a code of conduct: 


1. Street Sense will be distributed for a volun¬ 
tary donation of $ 1. I agree not to ask for more 
than a dollar or solicit donations for Street 
Sense by any other means. 

2.1 will only purchase the paper from Street Sense 
staff and will not sell papers to other vendors 
(outside of the office volunteers). 

3. I agree to treat all others - customers, staff, 
other vendors - respectfully, and I will not "hard 
sell/' ( threaten or pressure customers) 

4.1 agree to stay off private property when selling 
Street Sense. 

5.1 understand that I am not a legal employee of 
Street Sense but a contracted worker responsible 
for my own well-being and income. 


6.1 agree not to sell any additional goods or prod¬ 
ucts when selling the paper. 

7. I will not sell Street Sense under the influence 
of drugs or alcohol. 

8.1 agree to stay a block away from another ven¬ 
dor and respect the space of all vendors. 

9. I understand that my badge is the property of 
Street Sense and will not deface it. I will present 
my badge when purchasing the papers and display 
my badge and wear my vest when selling papers. 

10. I understand that Street Sense strives to pro¬ 
duce a paper that covers homelessness and pov¬ 
erty issues while providing a source of income for 
the homeless. I will try to help in this effort and 
spread the word. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


\? 


Greek Debt Crisis Hits Hard 

Once home to a thriving shipbuilding 
industry, the port city of Perama near 
Athens has seen its fortunes wane over 
the years as buyers abandoned it for 
cheaper options outside Greece. 

The country’s financial crisis is the 
latest blow - pushing up unemployment 
in the area to 60 percent, triple the na¬ 
tional average. 

Without health insurance or money 
for fees at state facilities, many of the 
town’s 25,000 residents have begun 
flocking to a free clinic set up by Doc¬ 
tors of the World seeking medical care 
and, lately, staples like milk and bread. 

The clinic was set up two years ago to 
treat poor immigrants. Instead, it now 
finds that 80 percent of its patients are 
Greeks struggling to get by. Doctors say 
many of them cannot even afford the 
bus fare to the local hospital. 

A large chunk of the town’s residents 
live on less than 200 euros ($270) a 
month, the medical charity said. 

Street News Service\ 

Street Sense vendor 
apprehended 

On the morning of April 9, U.S. Mar¬ 
shals picked up 34-year-old Jaamill 
Hipps, a Street Sense vendor suspended 


from selling the paper pending response 
to the multiple warrants for his arrest. 

The warrants were issued in October. 
The first came on Oct. 11, charging Hipps 
with a parole violation in connection 
with a cocaine conviction. The second 
warrant was issued on Oct. 20, charg¬ 
ing Hipps with assault with the intent to 
kill after he allegedly attacked someone 
with a knife in the 5400 block of Illinois 
Avenue, NW. 

Great American Bake Sale 

April 20-22 marks the ninth annual Na¬ 
tional Challenge weekend of the Great 
American Bake Sale. Sponsored by Share 
Our Strength, a leading non-profit in the 
effort to end childhood hunger, the Bake 
Sale Challenge Weekend is an effort to 
have about 500 bake sales across the U.S. 
in just two days. The profits from the 
sales help to fund Share Our Strength’s 
programs and advocacy efforts. 

Houston votes to regulate 
homeless feeding efforts 

On Wednesday, April 4, the Houston 
City Council voted 11-6 to outlaw feed¬ 
ing homeless people anywhere in the city 
without the permission of the property 
owner. The version of the ordinance that 
passed was drastically scaled back from 
its original form. 


The vote followed a month of bitter 
protests over whether the city could and 
should restrict where and when homeless 
people can be fed. Mayor Annise Parker 
announced the first version of the ordi¬ 
nance in early March as a way to guar¬ 
antee the safety of food served to the 
homeless. The original plan proposed 
that all charitable food be prepared in 
city-certified kitchens and that at least 
one person from each feeding effort 
receive food-safety training. It also re¬ 
quired that all people who wanted to 
serve food to the homeless be registered 
with the city. The original fines for vio¬ 
lating the ordinance would have ranged 
as high as $2,000. 

VA Medical Center Moves Vet¬ 
erans out of McDermott House 

Homeless veterans in a transitional 
housing program at the John McDermott 
House were upset last month when the 
VA told them they had to move out of 
the building. 

The VA said it was temporarily moving 
the veterans to make repairs and reno¬ 
vations that were scheduled to take 90 
days to complete. But Dena Michaelson, 
a spokeswoman for D.C. Housing, which 
owns the building, said it did not need 
any repairs. 

More anger and confusion ensued 


when veterans were told they would be 
moved all the way to Martinsburg, W.Va. 
On March 16, when the veterans were 
supposed to leave the building, some 
refused, according to WJLA. 

Michelle Spivak, a spokeswoman for 
the VA, confirmed to Street Sense that 
all of the veterans have now temporarily 
been moved out of the McDermott House. 
They have either moved to the Southeast 
Veterans Services Center, received HUD 
vouchers or moved to transitional housing 
in Martinsburg, Spivak said. She also said 
the housing is still scheduled to be closed 
for about 90 days. 




I want to donate: 

$60 Provides food for six Writer's Group meetings. 

$100 ovides office supplies for one month. 

$300 Buys vendor badges for six months. 

$500 akes significant improvements to the paper. 
$1,000 cures space needed for vendor training. 
$1,500 nts four issues of the paper. 

$5,000 Helps build significant organizational capacity. 
Towards whatever is needed the most. 

Directly to vendor. 

$40 For a bimonthly subscription (26 issues). 



My info: 


Help Street Sense vendors like 
Veda get back to work and 
improve their lives. 




Veda was homeless and dealing with a history of drug abuse. Then, more than four 
years ago, a friend referred her to Street Sense. Since becoming a vendor, Veda has 
found a new home and a new lease on life. She says her customers have been very 
supportive. "They talk to me and give me a lot of encouraging words." Veda can 
often be found singing and selling her papers on the corner of G and 13th streets. 



















DC Youths at Risk of Homelessness 


By Evi Mariani 

Editorial Intern 

Troubles at home send many Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. children and young adults 
into foster care or the juvenile justice 
system. From those unsteady places, it is 
easy to get caught in a downward spiral 
of mental illness, social isolation and un¬ 
informed decisions that eventually leads 
to chronic homelessness. 

The fracturing of a young life can start 
out as a conflict with parents, neglect, 
abuse or the loss of the family home. 
Many children struggle with their parents 
over their sense of identity. Some young 
people who come out as homosexual find 
themselves disowned or even kicked out 
of their homes. Girls may be sexually 
abused by stepfathers or molested by 
their mothers’ boyfriends. 

Many troubled youth come from low- 
income families and neighborhoods 
known for crime and drugs. Some have 
parents who are too young to be par¬ 
ents themselves. Others have inherited 
poverty from their grandparents’ gen¬ 
eration. 

For these young people, the possibili¬ 
ties of growing up healthy, enjoying re¬ 
spect and obtaining a quality education 
can be very remote. Any dreams they 
may start out with can be crushed, and 
they become different people. 

“I was now cold and angry, a high 
school dropout, violent and pugna¬ 
cious. I had given up on any dream I’d 
had of becoming something beautiful, 
something great,” said J.W., a 19-year- 
old woman quoted in an at-risk youth 
survey report “From the Streets to Sta¬ 
bility: A study of youth homelessness in 
District of Columbia” by the D.C. Alli¬ 
ance of Youth Advocates. J.W. said she 
was raped and molested by her stepfa¬ 
ther for four years starting at age 14, 
and she was kicked out of his house at 
18. 

The survey report, written by Mar¬ 
garet Riden of DCAYA, reported that of 
nearly 500 unaccompanied young people 
between the ages of 12 and 24 who com¬ 
pleted the survey last year, 330 were lit¬ 
erally homeless on the night prior to the 
completion of the survey. The remainder 
of them were considered to be at high 
risk of homelessness or unstably housed. 


The report found that even before the 
recession hit, an average of 1,400 chil¬ 
dren received welfare services in the 
District. 

Accurate data about youth homeless¬ 
ness is hard to find, but a 2011 count 
of homeless people in the Washington 
region, conducted by the Metropolitan 
Washington Council of Governments 
Homeless Services and Planning Commit¬ 
tee found 3,249 homeless children in the 
city and its suburbs. The figure did not 
include unaccompanied youth. 

Deborah Shore, founder of Sasha 
Bruce Youthwork, a nonprofit for young 
people from unstable families, said that 
there is an enormous diversity of how 
young people across the country become 
runaways or homeless. “There is, how¬ 
ever, a strong link between poverty and 
how the young people become vulner¬ 
able,” she said. 

Shore said that many of the organiza¬ 
tion’s clients experience many disrup¬ 
tions in their family lives. They have 
a hard time concentrating in school. 
Sometimes they are socially isolated. 
Other times, their hardships make 
street life seem attractive. “We’ve seen 
many young people who see violence in 
the family, who have abuse visited upon 
them, and [are] also very angry, that 
sometimes they are lashing out,” Shore 
said. 

D.C. has its own entrenched patterns 
of need and vulnerability, Riden said. 
“It has generations of abject poverty. In 
D.C., it’s a little more acute, because 
there’s a massive white-black split. Geo¬ 
graphically, the district is very defined,” 
she added, with more affluent areas 
concentrated in the northwestern part 
of the city, and poverty more prevalent 
east of the Anacostia River. 

DCAYA’s survey finds that about 39 
percent of the nearly 500 youths ques¬ 
tioned were “system involved,” mean¬ 
ing that they had once been in foster 
care or the juvenile system. Children 
in the government’s foster care system 
also often face a bleak future in spite 
of the care that they receive. Children 
who age out of the foster care system 
often deal with an unstable transitional 
program. 

It is difficult for vulnerable young 
people to become independent after 


foster care if they have been uprooted 
from their familiar environment and 
sent 90 miles away from home, or if 
they have been moved around, or if 
they have run away up to 10 times. 
Many do not finish high school or hold 
a General Education Diploma. Most do 
not possess any soft skills to get into 
the workforce. Some lack adequate 
emotional development. 

Foster placements may be far away 
from the child’s familiar environment 
and can disrupt normal development. 

“I firmly believe that keeping kids in 
their communities, with tons of wrap¬ 
around support, is the way to go,” 
Riden said. The first option for foster 
care providers should be members of 
the extended family, whether an uncle 
or a grandmother, she said. The kin¬ 
ship care subsidy, however, has been 
cut, making providing care harder for 
grandmothers, aunts and uncles who act 
as parents for children. 

Riden said that the foster care sys¬ 
tem needs to be better integrated. As 
it is, she believes, only very savvy young 
adults are able to flourish once they age 
out. She would like to see a transition¬ 
al center that would provide a kind of 
“one-stop shopping” center for young 
people preparing to leave the system. 
“If I’m 18 or 19 and struggling with a 
place to live every night,” she said, “I 
don’t have the energy to 
go to eight different plac¬ 
es to get the support that 
I need.” 

In Riden’s mind, such a 
center would be staffed 
by case managers who 
would understand the 
young adults’ needs and be 
a consistent presences in 
their lives, and providing 
a bridge to link them with 
mentors within the larger 
community. 

Sasha Bruce Youthwork 
has an independent liv¬ 
ing program that helps its 
young clients meet their 
needs to eventually live a 
healthy, independent life. 

The organization provides 
counselors, emergency 
shelters, houses, financial 


management training and parenting 
training for young parents. The web¬ 
site, sashabruce.org, has success stories 
about some of their clients entering col¬ 
lege and getting good jobs. The organi¬ 
zation runs 60 units of housing, which 
Shore says is not enough: There is a long 
list of young people who have applied 
for their service. “We have a waiting 
list pages long, and after the econom¬ 
ic crisis, there has been an explosion 
of needs,” Shore said. She wishes that 
more people would care about the situa¬ 
tion and help the children and the young 
adults. 

Both Riden and Shore agree that a 
successful system will help break the 
cycle, because otherwise it will be very 
difficult for D.C.’s troubled young adults 
to build a stable family, thus creating 
another generation of vulnerable young 
people. “People should care about this,” 
Shore said. “How many more jails can 
we build? How many more terrible cir¬ 
cumstances where people are so stressed 
that they do terrible things? We can stop 
that, we can make a difference. Lives 
can change, and there’s so much hope.” 

Riden said that hope also comes from 
the young people themselves. “They are 
really resilient young people,” she said, 
“who know they have to put in the work 
to be successful, and they’re generally 
willing to do it if they feel supported.” 
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Young Women Speak Up on Foster Care System 


Evi Mariani 

Editorial Intern 

Hundreds of young adults in the fos¬ 
ter care system are facing emotional 
problems, living in poverty and are 
without adequate means to become 
independent upon exiting the system. 
Some of the young women in the sys¬ 
tem learn to advocate for themselves 
through Young Women’s Project, even 
testifying at D.C. council meetings to 
tell the decision makers about problems 
they found in the system. 

Two years ago, Neek*, 17, and her 
three younger sisters were taken 
from their mother’s house by the 
D.C. government. “They put us in a 
car and then dropped us in different 
houses,” she said. While all four of 
them had the same mother, they had 
different fathers. 

In the beginning, Neek and her next- 
oldest sister were in a group home, 
which was later shut down due to un¬ 
cleanliness. She said people were steal¬ 
ing her belongings, so she moved. Later, 
her sister got into trouble in a D.C. 
group home and was moved to Virgin¬ 
ia. The two younger sisters were both 
placed in a foster home in Maryland, 
but were separated on the weekends to 
stay with their own respective fathers. 
Neek now stays with her youngest sis¬ 


ter’s father, whom she also calls father. 
Since 2010, she has moved four times. 

They now live in different places. 
Neek said that at first it was difficult 
being separated. “You get used to it af¬ 
ter awhile,” she said. 

Neek said she had not seen her sec¬ 
ond sister since October of last year. 
She “kinda” misses her, but she under¬ 
stands why they separated them. “No 
foster home has four open spaces.” 

She recently testified in a council 
meeting to speak against separation, 
however, suggesting that the govern¬ 
ment provide a group home for siblings 
who don’t want to be divided. 

Neek said she planned to graduate 
from high school next year but had to 
make up classes that she failed last year 
after having trouble studying because 
she was irritated by her life situation. 
“I feel homeless now,” she said. Neek 
said she used to like school, but “not 
anymore.” 

Nevertheless, she wants to go to col¬ 
lege to study English. 

Another young woman, Quamesha 
Lee, 18, has been in and out of the 
foster care system since she was little. 
She said she wants to be a hairstylist 
or a nurse after graduating from high 
school, which she plans to do next year. 
Her grandfather raised her, but since 
he died two years ago, she has stayed 



Young Women's Project encourages the youth who work with them to draw to describe 
themselves or their dreams. 
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A drawing charts out a possible future course for a Young Women's Project participant. 
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with different relatives, sometimes 
her mother, sometimes her aunt. Her 
father has never been part of her life. 
Counting the group homes where she 
has stayed, she’s moved at least seven 
times, and consequently she has had 
problems studying for school. 

“When I lived with my grandpa, my 
grades were good,” she said. “But 
when I lived with my aunt, my grades 
failed. And then with my mother, my 
grades dropped.” 

Lee said she is now stable and back 
on track. She is inspired by the memory 
of her grandfather. 

“Before he passed away he wanted 


me to graduate or even go to college,” 
she said. 

She also hopes to provide some sta¬ 
bility for a younger sister. “I don’t want 
my little sister to be in the system, like, 
all her life,” she said. 

Living in the system, Lee gets a 
monthly $50 “recreation” stipend, 
which she spends on items that many 
other teens take for granted, like her 
cellphone. 

When she turns 21, Lee will be ex¬ 
iting the system. She said the system 
does not adequately prepare young 
people for the “real world.” 

*Pseudonym 



Youths who work for 
Young Women's Proj¬ 
ect have these com¬ 
puters to finish their 
projects like writing 
testimonies for coun¬ 
cil meetings. During 
the school year, YWP 
can take as many as 
15 young people but 
in the summer the 
number can double. 
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Recycling Fashion: Clothing Drive Honors Earth Day 


By Hannah Traverse 

Editorial Intern 

More than a dozen local businesses, 
organizations and residential communi¬ 
ties are working to promote FWD: Your 
Fashion, billed as the largest commu¬ 
nity clothing drive in D.C.’s history. Live 
Green, a green living organization, and 
Repax, an eco-friendly moving compa¬ 
ny, have teamed up to collect at least 
5,000 pounds of clothes for Goodwill 
between March 19 and April 20. 

Live Green and Repax worked togeth¬ 
er to develop the concept of FWD: Your 
Fashion as “a socially responsible way 
to engage the community,” said Steve 
Ma, president of Live Green. People 
can donate their unneeded clothes, 
shoes, handbags and linens at one of 
nine drop-off sites throughout the city. 
These sites include businesses, offices 
and residential buildings. Donors sim¬ 
ply need to leave the items in one of 
the bright green Repax reusable packing 
crates at the drop-off site. 

“We’ve done some very large cloth¬ 
ing drives before, but typically they 
have been with one major corporate 
partner,” said Brendan Hurley, chief 
marketing officer for Goodwill of Great¬ 
er Washington, “...this effort involves 
the entire community utilizing a large 
number of geographically diverse dona- 

ProjectDC: 

By Christina Mele 

Editorial Intern 

A rundown house in the city’s Mar¬ 
shall Heights neighborhood is soon to be 
transformed into a haven for homeless 
young people, thanks to a collaboration 
between a local nonprofit organization 
and two companies that serve the con¬ 
struction industry. 

Sasha Bruce Youthwork, a local non- 
proft that helps at-risk youth, has joined 
forces with Reed Construction Data, a 
construction-information provider, and 
Hanley Wood, LLC, a firm that provides 
media services to architects and build¬ 
ers, to create the transitional housing 
facility. The effort has been dubbed 
“projectDC.” 

The former single-family home, locat¬ 


ion points ... This is much more sophis¬ 
ticated in scope than any donation drive 
we’ve done before.” 

At first it might not seem clear why 
an eco-friendly moving company and an 
organization promoting environmental 
awareness would be interested in doing 
a clothing drive, but as Ma and Hurley 
described, everything about a clothing 
drive is green. 


“The idea of re-using clothes is much 
more eco-friendly than buying new 
clothes, even eco-friendly, organic new 
clothing,” said Ma. 

“We often say that Goodwill is the 
world’s ‘original recycler’ simply be¬ 
cause we have been repurposing un¬ 
wanted items for more than 100 years!” 
said Hurley. “The second most common 
reason why people donate to Goodwill 
after ‘wanting their items to go to peo¬ 
ple who need or want them’ is because 
they ‘believe in repurposing, reusing 


ed on D Street SE in Ward 7, was donated 
in July 2011 by the family of the previous 
owners in support of Sasha Bruce’s mis¬ 
sion, said Jim Beck, Youthwork’s devel¬ 
opment director. 

“When we accepted the building, we 
knew we wanted to use it for homeless 
youth,” Beck said. “What we envision is 
that it will be a transitional living pro¬ 
gram for older teens up to 18 [years old]. 
It will be longer-term than a shelter.” 

Once completed, the facility will in¬ 
clude bathrooms, bedrooms, a kitchen, 
offices and community areas. The pro¬ 
gram will serve “young people with no 
ability to go home to their parents,” 
Beck said. The facility will also feature 
a community garden and greenhouse. 

The home will be operated by Sasha 
Bruce Youthwork as a “service-enriched” 


and recycling.’ ” 

Marcus Stephens, vice president of 
Repax, made the point that the values 
of Live Green, Goodwill and Repax are 
all fairly aligned. Repax rents plastic 
crates and dollies to people who are 
moving in order to limit the amount 
of cardboard that ends up in landfills. 
Clothing and other items donated to 
Goodwill also stay out of the trash. Ac¬ 


cording to Hurley, Goodwill of Greater 
Washington diverted about 17 million 
pounds from area landfills in 2011. 

Ma says he is confident FWD: Your 
Fashion will meet its goal of collecting 
at least 5,000 pounds of clothing. Dur¬ 
ing the first week of the drive, FWD: 
Your Fashion received over 1,000 hand¬ 
bags from a single donor, and drop-off 
sites already needed to have filled Re¬ 
pax bins collected. 

“I’m just really excited,” said Ma. 
“It just gives me great hope to see how 


transitional housing program and will 
have space for up to eight young people 
at any given time. The young people will 
be able to stay for as long as a year and 
a half, sharing bedrooms, learning inde¬ 
pendent living skills, attending school 
and getting counseling and other help. 

The ultimate goal of the project, 
said Beck, is to “have a home for 
homeless youths where they’ll be 
safe and have the skills to live inde¬ 
pendently, so that they leave the pro¬ 
gram either with permanent affordable 
housing or to move back in with their 
families, or go to college.” 

Staff and students from Sasha 
Bruce, as well as about 150 volun¬ 
teers from Reed Construction Data and 
Hanley Wood, are expected to assist 
with the project, which is scheduled 


well the community has already em¬ 
braced this drive.” 

According to a press release, money 
from the sale of clothing collected in 
the FWD: Your Fashion drive will help 
fund Goodwill’s job training and em¬ 
ployment services for people with dis¬ 
abilities and disadvantages. Goodwill 
estimates that, if FWD: Your Fashion 
meets its goal, it could fund about 400 
hours of employment programs for resi¬ 
dents in the D.C. metropolitan area. 

FWD: Your Fashion officially comes 
to an end on April 21 with an event in 
Dupont Circle that coincides with Green 
Rush, an Earth Day scavenger hunt hosted 
by Live Green, Repax and Clean Currents 
green energy company, in which teams 
of up to five people must follow clues to 
various green sites throughout D.C. with 
the chance to win $1,000. Ma says the 
event in Dupont will be the last chance to 
donate to FWD: Your Fashion. The dona¬ 
tions will then be tallied and transferred 
from Repax bins to Goodwill trucks. 

“Not only does Goodwill run their 
thrift stores and sell clothes at very 
affordable prices...they’re organizing 
really critical worker training pro¬ 
grams to help people who have gone 
through a tough time,” said Ma. “This 
is a perfect combination of protecting 
the planet and helping our community 
and the economy.” 


for completion by late July. Currently, 
homeless youths who are part of Sasha 
Bruce’s Workforce Development Pro¬ 
gram are doing some pre-construction 
work at the site. On May 16, the reno¬ 
vation and expansion work is scheduled 
to get underway. 

Project coordinators are still seeking 
donations of funds and materials, ad¬ 
ditional volunteers with skills in plumb¬ 
ing, electric, roofing, carpentry, flooring, 
siding and insulation, and volunteers who 
are willing to help wherever needed. 

Beck said the total cost of the renova¬ 
tion is estimated at $450,000. 

“Hopefully the donations for labor and 
materials will make up for a lot of it,” 
he said. “Hopefully we will end up only 
having to pay around $300,000 in cash.” 


Creating a Home for Homeless Youth 


"We often say that Goodwill is the 
world's 'original recycler' simply because 
we have been repurposing unwanted 
items for more than 100 years!" 
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Rejected and Outcast: Shining a 
Light on LGBT Youth Homelessness 


The Statistics 


n 

Up to 40% of 
homeless youths 
identify as LGBT 



SOURCE: NATIONAL GAY AND LESBIAN TASK FORCE POLICY INSTITUTE 


58% of LGBT homeless youths have been sexually assaulted 


ft 


33% of heterosexual homeless youths 
have been sexually assaulted ± — 


n 


SOURCE: NATIONAL GAY AND LESBIAN TASK FORCE 
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Vs 


of LGBT students 
report feeling 
unsafe at school 
because of their 
sexual orientation 


SOURCE: CENTER FOR AMERICAN PROGRESS 


By liana Shulevitz 

Editorial Intern 

On March 9, members of the Obama 
Administration traveled to Detroit to 
host an unprecedented national confer¬ 
ence regarding housing and homeless¬ 
ness among America’s LGBT community, 
particularly its youth. 

Lesbian, gay, bisexual and transgen¬ 
der youth represent between 20 and 
40 percent of an estimated 600,000 or 
more homeless youths across the coun¬ 
try, according to the National Gay and 
Lesbian Task Force Policy Institute. In 
many cases, the youths are outcasts, 
denounced by their guardians and 
hounded out of shelters by bullies. 

One in every three lesbian, gay and 
bisexual youths has been thrown out of 
the house by his or her parents, accord¬ 
ing to the Family Acceptance Project at 
San Francisco State University. 

“At a time in life when most young 
people are worried about which college 
they’re going to go to, what their first 
job might look like, or what opportu¬ 
nities might exist once they graduate 
from high school, thousands of gay, les¬ 
bian, bisexual, and transgender teen¬ 
agers are worried about something far 
more basic...where they might be able 
to sleep that night-and whether they’ll 
be safe once they get there,” said Hous¬ 
ing and Urban Development Secretary 
Shaun Donovan, who was the keynote 
speaker at the Detroit event. 

The conference, co-hosted by the 
Ruth Ellis Center, included the sec¬ 
ond in a series of dialogues focusing 
on LGBT issues to be held around the 
country. It announced changes aimed 
to increase protection for the vulner¬ 
able community. 

“For far too long, LGBTQ has been a 
population that has been overlooked,” 
said Andrew Barnett, Executive Direc¬ 
tor of Sexual Minority Youth Assistance 
League (SMYAL), a community-based 
organization exclusively dedicated to 
LGBTQ youth in the D.C. metropolitan 
area. “These conferences are great be¬ 
cause they’re calling national attention 
to this urgent issue.” 

Conferees stressed the importance 


of upholding laws intended to protect 
tenants, including LGBT tenants, from 
discrimination under the Obama admin¬ 
istration. HUD officials have recently 
stressed that cases of housing discrimi¬ 
nation against LGBT people may be 
covered by the Fair Housing Act. In ad¬ 
dition, they have pointed out that hous¬ 
ing providers receiving HUD or Federal 
Housing Authority funding and lenders 
insured by FHA may be subject to HUD 
regulations intended to ensure equal 
access to programs by LGBT people. 

In addition, HUD also recently ex¬ 
panded its official definition of home¬ 
lessness to create a category for 
unaccompanied and unstably housed 
youths up to the age of 24. The ex¬ 
panded definition is intended to provide 
more help to homeless youths, includ¬ 
ing LGBT youths, allowing them greater 
access and assistance in seeking shelter 
and services. 

These measures can make a differ¬ 
ence between life and death for thou¬ 
sands, according to a speaker at the 
conference. 

“LGBT youths are at greater risk for... 
homelessness, STDs and HIV infection, 
mental health issues, bullying, ha¬ 
rassment and substance abuse,” said 
Barnett. “Most of which is because of 
isolation and rejection at their schools, 
homes and even their community.” 

Approximately 58 percent of home¬ 
less gay and transgender youth have 
been sexually assaulted, compared to 
33 percent of homeless heterosexual 
youth, according to the Center for 
American Progress. About 44 percent 
reported being asked by someone on 
the street to exchange sex for money, 
food, drugs, shelter or clothes, com¬ 
pared to 26 percent of their hetero¬ 
sexual counterparts. 

Cai Noble, founding director of Op¬ 
eration Shine America-an advocacy, 
education, and outreach organization 
that raises awareness of the homeless 
youth epidemic in America-spoke of 
her life as a survivor of youth home¬ 
lessness. Noble, who identifies as queer, 
said she had a traumatic home life. She 
attributed her mental illness to stressful 
family relations. 


“My entire 
family struggled 
with [my gender 
identity], and I 
felt like it was 
my fault that my 
family was fall¬ 
ing apart,” she 
said. Noble left 
home, believing 
that in her ab¬ 
sence her family 
would heal. 

But on the 
street, Noble 
found herself 
entrenched in 
poverty and un¬ 
prepared for the 
added trauma 
of sex trade. 

She said that in 
her nearly seven 
years adrift, she 
experienced po¬ 
lice brutality, 
deprivation and 
discrimination. 

“Through ac¬ 
cess to commu¬ 
nity support and 
education, I final¬ 
ly made my [way] 
out,” said Noble. 

“The most impor¬ 
tant part of the 
whole experience 
is now knowing 
that if my fam¬ 
ily simply would 
have had access 
to [research]... 
there’s an unde¬ 
niable possibility I would not have be¬ 
come homeless in the first place.” 

Noble said she believed that many 
cases of homelessness among LGBT 
young people could be prevented if 
families were better able to support 
their children transitioning from child¬ 
hood into adulthood. Noble also cited 
signs of progress, such as research and 
increased attention to the issue, includ¬ 
ing the Obama Administration’s focus 
on preventing and ending homelessness 


among LGBT youth. 

“By accepting that this issue is an ep¬ 
idemic for both the LGBTQ community 
and the U.S. as a whole, we can move 
our country into a space that real action 
can be taken,” Noble said. 

For assistance in the D.C. area, the 
Wanda Alston House offers living ser¬ 
vices for homeless LGBT youths ages 16 
to 24. It is located at 1414 North Capi¬ 
tol Street. For more information about 
resources for LGBT youths in D.C., visit 
http: / /www.smyal.org/. 












Steve Cherenfant poses in front of a mural at Sasha Bruce Youthwork office in 
Eastern Market. The mural was painted by young people at the organization. 


PHOTO BY EVI MARIANI 


A Young Man with a Plan 


21-year-old Sasha Bruce Youthwork participant, now pursuing his 



Evi Mariani 

Editorial Intern 

Steve Cherenfant, 21, considers him¬ 
self lucky. Although he grew up in what 
he called an “unstable environment,” 
he never had to resort to couchsurf¬ 
ing or sleeping in a homeless shelter. 
He had a loving father and a house he 
called home. For several years, how¬ 
ever, he lived alone with his father who 
was diagnosed with schizophrenia. 

“It’s kinda difficult,” he said. At 
times, his father had conversations with 
himself, would hallucinate and was hos¬ 
tile toward Steve. 

“He would have thoughts of suspi¬ 
cions that I was plotting against him,” 
he said. 

His mother died giving birth to him. 
When he was five years old, his father 
moved him and his three siblings from 
Haiti to the United States. They lived in 
Florida until Steve was eight and then 
they moved to Washington, D.C., to live 
in Ward 8. 

By the time Steve was a teenager and 
his father was diagnosed with schizo¬ 
phrenia, his two older sisters had left 
the house and his younger sister, from a 
different mother, had gone to live with 
her aunt. 

His relationship with his father was 
always intense. 

“There were times when we were 
very angry at each other. Times that we 
had the utmost amount of love between 
us,” he said. 

He described their connection as an 
“unbreakable bond.” 

His father sometimes forgot to pay 
utility bills and both of them would be 
without power for days or even months. 
“It was frustrating for me because at 
school I felt like a social outcast. I 
didn’t have many friends or much of a 
social life,” Steve said. 

Along the way, he has struggled with 
his own mental health. 

“I’ve had depression. I was seeing a 
psychologist outside my school and she 
diagnosed me as having bipolar disor¬ 


der,” he said. “Sometimes I would be 
high, sometimes I would be low, really 
sad, hitting rock bottom. At one point, 

I was having suicidal thoughts.” 

When he was 16, the school psycholo¬ 
gist referred him to Sasha Bruce Youth- 
work to get help because he had trouble 
concentrating at school. Sasha Bruce is 
a nonprofit organization working to help 
D.C.’s young people who are unstably 
housed and at risk of homelessness. 

“It was not until I joined Sasha Bruce 
that I started doing more, becoming 
more open. Doing things for myself, I 
started going out,” he said. 

The organization also advised him to 

tt 1 1 

I've had depression. 
Sometimes I would be 
high, sometimes I would 
be low, really sad, hit¬ 
ting rock bottom. w 

see a psychiatrist. He said although he 
has yet to overcome all his “demons,” 
he feels his mental health has returned. 
After his father died in 2009, Sasha 
Bruce became his mainstay. The orga¬ 
nization provided him with housing and 
helped him finish high school. 

Even so, it was a struggle to get his 
high school diploma, but he worked 
hard and graduated on time. 

“In the end I still loved my father 
and I tried my best to take care of him 
in anyway possible,” he said. “I only 
wished he could see me graduate.” 

Growing up in his neighborhood posed 
another challenge, as “Ward 8 could be 
quite dangerous at times,” he said. 

It can be difficult, he said, to have 
friends and socialize while trying to 
avoid drugs. This is especially hard for 
the youth who are in an unstable home 
environment. Before he went to the 


program he was scared of the outside 
world. 

“I could not even go out by myself. 
Since I joined Sasha Bruce I came out of 
my shell, started to do things for my¬ 
self,” he said. 

“I never thought I would have so 
many people helping me in my entire 
life. I consider myself very fortunate.” 
He said if he had not gotten any sup¬ 
port, he would be in a worse situation. 
He would hide from the world instead of 
going out. “I can’t imagine living a life 
like that. I would not grow.” 

Steve, who now rents his own place 
with support from an independent living 
program, is a student at The Art Insti¬ 
tute of Washington, studying media arts 
and animation and working towards a 
bachelor degree. Never in his life has he 
taken school as seriously as he does now. 

“My biggest dream is to have an ani¬ 
mated cartoon show,” he said. “I’ve 
been drawing since I was a child.” 

The first cartoons Steve watched dur¬ 
ing his childhood brought him an “im¬ 
mense amount of happiness.” He said 
he wanted to share the same happiness 
with children. He loves Japanese anime 
maker Hayao Miyazaki’s work. “My big¬ 
gest dream has always been to go to Ja¬ 
pan. One day I’m gonna go there, gonna 
have the money and I’m gonna love it.” 

A confident and articulate young 
man, Steve is now set to create his own 
anime series. He plans to do research so 
his work can be “original.” He said he 
will focus on his dream before thinking 
about building his own family. He does 
not plan to marry until he is at least 
30, he said. 

Even with the support he still faces 
difficulties. Education is not cheap; 
he has taken out two loans and made 
regular proposals for grants from the 
government. 

“I have to keep an optimistic mind,” 
he said. “I have endured a lot during 
my life. I’m still young, 21, there’s a lot 
more that I’m going to experience but I 
know I have a strong will and determi¬ 
nation to achieve my goal.” 
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Laurie Feld, a graduate photojournalism student at the Corcoran School of Art and Design and a volunteer with Street Sense, is 
leading a photography class for vendors, helping them to turn what they see on the street everyday into pictures that tell stories 
in compelling ways. Using borrowed cameras and software in the Street Sense office, the group has already taken hundreds of 
pictures and looks forward to taking thousands more as the group and its resources grow. Watch out for street photography by 
our vendors in coming issues. 


Street photography series by ven¬ 
dors Veda Simpson (top left pic¬ 
ture and background) and Phillip 
Black (others). 











A Healthy Body 


By Evelyn Nnam 

Vendor 

Your body responds to love and 
care. Each breath and heartbeat needs 
to be renewed and restored-the body 
is a wondrous system. Pain is an im¬ 
portant alert. It tells you when you 
have a need for healing. You should 
always respond with love and care. 

Rather than becoming tense when 
you feel pain, you should breathe 
deeply, sending light and love to the 
place calling for attention. The wis¬ 
dom of God works through you and 
your health care providers with your 
body’s innate healing power. Health 
should be your very nature. 


You need to relax and rest as your 
body responds to loving affirmations 
and care. You should be grateful for 
the healing now in progress. You 
should also sense, feel, and know your 
body is refreshed, renewed, and re¬ 
stored to wholeness. This is explained 
further in the book of Proverbs, chap¬ 
ter 3:8, when it is stated that this will 
be healing for your flesh and will offer 
refreshment for your body. 

Thank you and God bless you all. 


Gray Skies 

By Deana and Reggie Black 

Vendors 


Although my skies are gray and my bills are piling, 
my spirit stay high, and for some reason, I 
can't stop smiling. 

All is not lost, for my spiritual wealth is 
steadily rising. My GPA is 3.50, and I'm 
becoming a genius at freestyling. 

I refuse to allow myself to be brought 
down by any forces. 

I will remain optimistic and continue to 
use all my resources. 

In closing, l must admit life is not all 
gray skies. 

Even when I'm broke, my other riches are still nice. 




Comics & Games 



CLYDE 


BARNEY & CLYDE IS A COMIC STRIP ABOUT AN UNLIKELY FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN A HOMELESS MAN AND A TYCOON. IT'S ABOUT OUR MODERN, POLARIZED ECONOMY OF HAVES AND HAVE-NOTS. IT RE-EXAMINES TRADITIONAL MEASURES OF SUCCESS, 
FAILURE, AND THE NATURE OF HAPPINESS. 


BARNEY 





There's 3 new literary move¬ 
ment to create a r—— 
punctuation mark / tfeally r 
denoting irony A VJhat 
or sarcasm, is \ p 



But isn'+ surprise an 
important element o£ 
irony P Doesn't putting 
a flagon it 4e?eat tW^ 
point Pyl '3^—< 



...because >t is an inversion 
of expectations, or the 
opposite of toViat the 
author really means. 


Sure,but it coouW be help: 

Pul to the humor-impaired 




So, it's like killing the 
healthy chicken to Peeu 
the sick chicken P 



ABOUT THE AUTHORS: GENE WEINGARTEN IS A COLLEGE DROPOUT AND THE NATIONALLY SYNDICATED HUMOR COLUMNIST FOR THE WASHINGTON POST. DAN WEINGARTEN IS A FORMER COLLEGE DROPOUT AND A CURRENT COLLEGE STUDENT MAJORING 
IN INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY. MANY THANKS TO GENE WEINGARTEN AND THE WASHINGTON POST WRITER'S GROUP FOR ALLOWING STREET SENSE TO RUN BARNEY & CLYDE. 



Courtesy of Krazydad. 
com 
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KLEVER’S COMICS #9: MELLO 

By Chino Dean 

Vendor 

Our story continues as we encounter 
a guy named Mello. He was Rize and 
Klever’s cousin. Mello was also a track 
star in his middle school years. He scored 
almost the same as Rize, but not quite- 
still enough to pick up the silver in his 
events. Luckily, his cousin Klever had a 
copyright stolen between June and July 
in 1993. He talked about the twin towers 
and the Pentagon, which gave the F.B.I., 
Justice Department and Prosecuting At¬ 
torney's Office the right to investigate 
his situation. He found out his copyright 


was robbed from the office where it was 
registered. After he called and talked to 
the office manager, the secretary took 
it and about five others in the office 
before filing them. They found out that 
Mello graduated high school with a 93 in 
his college prep classes without staying 
back. They tried their best to prevent 
Mello’s attendance to college, just like 
Klever, Rize and his god sisters. So hope¬ 
fully, out here in Washington, D.C., there 
are patriots because there are a few out 
here that aided that. STAY TUNED FOR 
THE NEXT EPISODE AND THE PREMIERE 
OF MELLO!! 
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The Beautiful Wife 

By Tammy Karuza 

Vendor 



Summary of Part 1: A woman, Gen- 
evive Bordoie, got word of her hus¬ 
band's latest mistress. Worried about 
the affair's effect on her children, 
Genevive, together with her young 
nanny Senovia, vowed to take action 
against her husband. 

■ t’s going to be OK,” Genevive 
I whispered, trying to convince 
I herself, just as she had convinced 
I Senovia, wondering what she was 
dragging the younger woman into. 

It was Senovia who came up 
with idea of taking Jim out of the pic¬ 
ture in the first place. It was Senovia 
who first found the lipstick, overheard 
a telephone conversation and came up 
with the idea of taping all calls. She 
was there to remove the girls when 
they would undoubtedly argue. She of¬ 
ten kept the girls busy in another room 
during parties so they would not hear 
whatever rumors were going around. 

Seemingly endless, the road was said 
to have been paved over the original 
path to the village where the Santee 
people fled after being attacked by 
coastal tribes who had become allies 
of the English in 1761. They were a 
peaceful people: farming maize, hunt¬ 
ing deer and gathering nuts and berries. 
The women worked with their babies 
fastened to their backs. They lived in 
tranquility, but greed has a way of find¬ 
ing that which it has not yet destroyed, 
and the Indians were found guilty of the 
heinous crime of being there first. 

Some Indians were killed, some were 
jailed and others were sold into slav¬ 
ery. Those who were left were sent on 
the trail of tears where many more died 
from starvation and diseases brought by 
the settlers. 

A doe poking her long and slen¬ 
der neck through the underbrush, her 
brown eyes glowing in the headlights, 
snapping Genevive back into the pres¬ 
ent. She swerved right into an oncom¬ 
ing fork in the road, paranoid that she 
had made a wrong turn somewhere. 
After all, Jim’s journals didn’t say any¬ 
thing about a fork in the road. Before 


she had a chance to turn around, the 
road opened into a graveled parking lot. 

Spacious and surrounded by trees, 
the place could have been somebody’s 
home had it not been for the vast park¬ 
ing area. A log cabin with no windows 
stood to her left. It was slightly longer 
than the others she had seen, with a 
porch the length of the cabin. A ser¬ 
pentine path of red brick ran from the 
spring to the cabin steps. Portulacas 
and marigolds graced many areas, in¬ 
cluding the clay pots on the porch, the 
gardens and bordering of the Venus fly 
traps indigenous to the area. 

She found Jim’s car next to a teal 
Buick, and parked on the far side so he 
wouldn’t be able to see her car until 
it was too late. The license plate read 
“EZ4U”. 

“Well!” she said, shaking her head in 
consternation. “You don’t have to ad¬ 
vertise.” 

She often wondered what makes 
some women become mistresses and 
what makes men cheat. 

As a divorce lawyer, she’d heard 
all of the excuses from the many men 
and women who needed her to defend 
them, saying whatever they felt neces¬ 
sary to make her take their cases. She 
wondered what they would say to a 
trusted friend in complete privacy. The 
most common excuse was that the wife 
was not as beautiful as she once was. 

The already quiet engine purred to a 
stop, leaving her alone with the sound 
of her own thoughts. They yelled at her 
from their rotten prison of pain deep 
down inside. 

Staring into silence at her red clutch, 
thinking about its contents, she knew 
the moment of truth had come. No 
longer would she have to deal with his 
girlfriends calling at all hours, fearing 
the girls might pick up the phone, feel¬ 
ing the pain of hearing her own husband 
speak to another woman in that voice 
he once reserved for the bedroom. 

Reaching out with her perfectly man¬ 
icured hand, she gripped the clutch, 
opened the door of her car and let her 
red high heels sink into the gravel. Her 


nerves were frayed more than they ever 
had been. The music did not soothe her, 
maybe the water would. 

She walked slowly toward the spring. 
No longer in its original state, the spring 
was set in a garden of pink water lilies. 
Just nearby, the Venus fly traps bloomed 
vibrantly. Jasmine grew wild in various 
parts of the perimeter. 

A boardwalk had been built so that 
patrons could enjoy the spring without 
getting wet, but Genevive knew that 
many women liked to take their shoes 
off and walk into the soothing waters. 
At least Jim’s women did. She had read 
all about it in his journal, page after ag¬ 
onizing page. She straightened up again 
and held the purse tight to her bosom. 
Was she really going to go through with 
this? She didn’t see any other options, 
and she’d spent the night lying alone 
in her bed thinking about this moment, 
weighing the pros and the cons. 

She thought about her girls, and, sud¬ 
denly, as though some unafraid entity 
stepped in and took over her body, she 
slipped her slender feet back into her 
shoes and pounded up the redbrick path 
which lead to the double front door. 

No one greeted her when she en¬ 
tered. No maitre d’ came toward her 
with a menu. In fact, if it weren’t for 
the decor, she would have thought the 
place was abandoned. 

The walls were a burnt orange stucco 
surface, and the linen and trim were a 
pale sage. A large mirror, framed with 
ornate wrought iron, held eight votive 
candles. Candles were everywhere. 
More than 80 percent of the lighting 
came from candles. The tables were 
lovely, with pale sage linen and shiny 
silverware. Set for two, each one was 
partitioned off to ensure some sem¬ 
blance of privacy. She took her shoes off 
so as not to make any noise while she 
wandered around, looking at the faces 
at each table. Some she recognized, but 
she moved along fast before any had 
the chance to recognize her. When she 
finally found Jim and his date, she was 
quiet no longer. 

“How could you?!” she yelled. 


Her voice was so full of anger, hurt 
and resentment that it frightened the 
other men. A sound resembling a stam¬ 
pede echoed throughout the restau¬ 
rant, but Genevive held her attention 
on Jim. Tears she had been holding in 
for such a long time rolled down her 
cheeks. She couldn’t think about her 
own feelings though. In spite of linger¬ 
ing love for him, she opened her purse 
and reached inside. 

“No!” cried Jim. “Genevive! My God, 

I love you!” 

“Oh shut up!” she screamed. “You’re 
so full of it! I am so sick and tired of 
this charade you call marriage. I want 
out in the worst way, so just shut up 
and sign before I show up here with a 
Glock in my purse.” 

As she pulled out the divorce agree¬ 
ment she typed up in her office the 
week before, another paper fell out 
onto the floor. The smiling face of a 
familiar blonde stared up at her. The 
headline read, “Black Widow Mistress 
Spotted in Local Restaurant.” 

While Genevive was busy with the 
photo and Jim wiping the sweat from his 
brow, his date had slipped her hand into 
a burgundy tote with thick straps, pull¬ 
ing out a different kind of divorce agree¬ 
ment; a more permanent one at that. 

“No!” Genevive screamed, grabbing 
the gun by the barrel and thrusting it 
upward. It went off, but merely grazed 
the other woman’s forehead. Looking 
her husband in the eye, she just had 
to ask, “Are you really that stupid that 
you hooked up with a serial killer?” 

No sooner than she had finished 
asking, she was walking out the door, 
leaving him with the black widow, the 
divorce papers and a few minutes to 
figure out what he was going to tell 
the police. 

The next morning after eating break¬ 
fast with the girls, Genevive and Senovia 
sat in the breakfast nook, drinking cof¬ 
fee and reading the newspaper, Senovia 
handed Genevive the local section of the 
paper. The headline read: “Local Man 
Saved by His Beautiful Wife.” 


THE END. 




Hip-Hop Must Return to its Roots 


By Dele Rejah 

Vendor 

The ascetic age of hip-hop, a time 
also known as the Golden Era, spanned 
the 1980s and early ‘90s and included 
acts like the Sugar Hill Gang and Af- 
rika Bambaataa. Ostentation and ex¬ 
cess were certainly present, but by 
and large, they were rewards enjoyed 
in secret. Yet by the late 1990s, legions 
of corporate interests had usurped the 
highest levels of hip-hop, and soon 
product placement began to engineer 
the aspirations and preferences of a 
disaffected youth. 

I recently watched Smiff-N-Wessun’s 
“Bucktown” on YouTube and immedi¬ 
ately observed a certain mood; here, I 
realized, was the home of the original 
gun-clappers. Unlike the glitter and girls 
that dominate contemporary music vid¬ 
eos, “Bucktown” is filled with concrete 
and authentic visual references to life on 



Smif-N-Wessun's 1994 video for "Buck- 
town” shows a gritty aesthetic missing 
from today's hip-hop, Rejah says. 

PHOTO BY NERVOUS INC. 

the street. Here, nothing is glorified; in a 
word, the video is real. 

Even in 1997, the art of hip-hop re¬ 
mained a meritocracy of a revolutionary 
and powerful craft, one that filled the 
void in the lives of many young people 
and even a few older “hip-hop heads.” 
Hip-hop’s commercial success was boom¬ 
ing. In the same year, the Wu-Tang Clan’s 
second studio album-Wu-Tang Forever- 


sold an unbelievable 612,000 copies in its 
first week alone. The following year, Jay- 
Z and DMX had multi-platinum releases, 
both offering remarkably-composed 
works of struggle and redemption. 

Hip-hop was also undergoing dramat¬ 
ic changes. Just two years earlier, No¬ 
torious B.I.G. and Tupac Shakur (R.I.P.) 
were killed, casualties of an intensify¬ 
ing East Coast-West Coast rivalry. Still, 
the successful rap savants of the 1990s 
continued to pave the way for younger 
generations, elevating hip-hop’s finan¬ 
cial viability, while managing to pre¬ 
serve the integrity of the craft, such 
as when Jay-Z boycotted the Grammy 
Awards in 1998. 

It seemed then that hip-hop’s war for 
commercial success and legitimacy was 
over. But alas, hindsight reminds us of 
the changes in hip-hop we never ex¬ 
pected. Just as Jay-Z was becoming an 
international icon, the gritty raps I loved 
in the 80s and 90s were, in fact, on the 


verge of extinction within the fabric of 
mainstream music. 

Where does hip-hop stand in 2012? 
Not long ago, Nas had the audacity to 
declare death of the hip-hop, in the 
form of his 2006 album aptly named, 
Hip Hop Is Dead. Rather than being 
meant literally, Nas’ assertion was a 
bold metaphor that invited outrage 
from both newly-thriving artists and cul¬ 
tural conservationists who view hip-hop 
from a post-modern perspective. 

Today, the intelligent move is not to 
mourn, but to question the cause and 
meaning of hip-hop’s death, even if 
hip-hop appears bloated, fat and happy 
through the eyes of a corporate execu¬ 
tive. We must distill the arguments to 
the quality of the artwork. Just as a 
child’s behavior often reflects the quality 
of his or her parents, so, too, do albums, 
singles and mixtapes reflect the quality 
of the artist. 

TO BE CONTINUED ... 


Unravelling the Mystery of Trayvon Martin 


It is a shame that a discussion on race does 
not have moderate voices. Racially divisive 
people pollute everything around them. 



By Jeffrey McNeil 

Vendor 

Although there may be more pressing 
issues to be debated in this year’s presi¬ 
dential election, the nation seems to 
have stagnated on the killing of Trayvon 
Martin over the last few weeks. 

Who wants to hear about the consti¬ 
tutionality of Obamacare or the war be¬ 
ing waged by the Right against women’s 
rights? These may be important stories, 
but they’re yawners. The death of an 
unarmed black teenager at the hands of 
a self-appointed neighborhood watch¬ 
man, who was told by police to not pur¬ 
sue a 17-year old carrying only a bag of 
Skittles and iced tea, makes for a much 
better story, according to the media. 
Like an episode of Law and Order, this 
mystery brings out the investigator and 
lawyer in all of us. 

Setting aside the fact that Trayvon 
Martin is dead, the media has focused 
on our attention in this mystery on just 
one letter which might mean the differ¬ 
ence between setting the killer free or 
putting him in jail for the rest of his life. 
Whether George Zimmerman said the 


word “coon” or “goon” has become the 
debate the media wants to cover. 

What started as a local network story 
has exploded into a national story with 
race dividing America (and its news sta¬ 
tions) into a Lakers-Celtics rivalry, with 
one side coached by Al Sharpton and 
Jesse Jackson, and the other by Rush 
Limbaugh and Geraldo Rivera. Those 
who feel George Zimmerman acted in 
self-defense tend to be white, blue- 
collar suburbanites, while inner-city 
blacks overwhelmingly believe Trayvon 
was murdered. 

The media’s racially-divided coverage 
of the tragedy indicates the extinction 
of objective journalism. Gone are the 
days when network anchors like Walter 
Cronkite and Peter Jennings strove to of¬ 
fer unbiased information. 

The anchors of old have been replaced 
by a 24-hour news cycle dominated by 


the spin of cable news, Twitter feeds and 
bloggers. Now, instead of getting facts, 
we get slanted opinions from pundits 
whose commentary always seems to re¬ 
flect their political affiliation. Everything 
from the weather report to Trayvon’s 
tragic death is politicized. 

Those seeking unbiased reporting may 
have to tune into Al-Jazeera--or better 
yet, Russia TV. 

Such is the misfortune with Trayvon 
Martin’s killing: this may have been a 
lost opportunity to have a civil discus¬ 
sion about race and inequality. Instead 
of gathering facts, charismatic partisans 
spin stories, leading to misstatements 
and retractions. News today has become 
a bare-knuckle battle among media net¬ 
works of competing ideologies. 

As a result, senseless killings like that 
of Trayvon continue with no apparent 
solution. If you say we should come to 


some sort of compromise about guns, 
special interests immediately lobby Con¬ 
gress for even fewer gun regulations. If 
you talk about gang violence in urban 
communities, civil rights groups become 
outraged and call people racist. 

Inevitably, moderates become pessi¬ 
mistic. 

As someone inclined to watch MSNBC, 

I find the coverage of the Trayvon case 
was decidedly unprofessional. Given the 
spin, its coverage was no different than 
that by Glenn Beck and Rush Limbaugh. 
In MSNBC’s quest to garner emotion from 
liberals, it picked liberal black leaders 
whose opinions do not reflect black 
America. 

Liberal media outlets like the New 
York Times and left-wing pundits like 
Lawrence O’Donnell pulverized anyone 
who questioned their version of what 
took place on the night of Trayvon’s 
death. Those who doubted their theo¬ 
ries were accused of being racist and 
insensitive. 

So now you see how easy it is to get 
sucked into this circus despite issues 
that should probably consume more of 
our energy. 
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On the Inside 
Southwest 


The Kid in the Hoodie 

By Chris Shaw 

Cowboy Poet 

What young man wouldn't pull up 
His hooded cotton wool up 
Around his head 
Of an uncomfortable 
Dank cool night? 

And who or what hulking 
Figure, felt threatened 
While walking and stalking 
Said a hooded Younger Man? 

I for one, Particularly while armed 
With only a potentially lethal pack 
Of Skittles candy- 
None of which fits in the barrel 
Of any caliber weapon I know of. 

So what, then, is the scary fact, 

And who, the scarier one? 

The man with the knotted brow and Van 
dyke point 

Beard seems weird, ( Pon juxtaposed with 
A boy's honest fears. 

When we crossed through the ''Forbidden 
Woods'' in times 
Of yore, 

No cell phone was conveniently posited 
In a handy pocket to call for Mom, Sis, 
Girlfriend, or Dad or Nine One One. 

Now the archer, it would appear, May 
Summon the sheriff even before he 
Should bag the (( deer." 

Justice? For another poem, my friends. 
Today's can only end 
In Outrage! 
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By Jake Ashford 

Vendor 


On Nov. 15, 2011, I moved to 
Galveston Place, Washington, D.C., 
20032. The landscape is beautiful, 
but I have come face-to-face with a 
couple of characters who have been 
devilish. The second day I was in 
my apartment, someone broke in, 
raided my refrigerator and took my 
toilet. Two months later, I saw the 
culprit, Charles. I voiced my opinion- 
-that was a great experience. The 
landlord did evict the guy from 
the building, and Charles is now 
homeless. I see him on a regular 
basis, and it is humorous. 


Now it is heaven at home. One 
bedroom with washer and dryer, 
stove and refrigerator. 

On Tuesday, March 27, 2012, 
life is good. Now I can work on 
making things better for my son 
and me. My eyes are set on making 
a job for myself as a consultant for 
veterans getting claims through 
the government, the reason being 
that Veterans Affairs keeps you 
in the dark in order to hold onto 
the billions of dollars given to the 
administration. We, as Americans, 
need to do a better job of getting 
benefits to the folks who have 
earned them through hard work and 
sweat. Yet, Congress ensures that 
we are robbed of our benefits. 


The Stress of Poverty 

By Barron Hall 

Vendor 

Some people live in stress and oppres¬ 
sion every day. They are poor, with no 
way out. Poverty could be one of the 
downfalls of America. Americans have 
forgotten the dream that God established 
with the founders of this country. This 
was to be the greatest nation on earth. 
They have also forgotten the atrocities 
that have been done in her name. 

No one can solve anyone else’s prob¬ 
lems without first solving their own 
problems. Now we have a self-made war 
going on around us every day. It’s worse 
than what is going on in the Middle East, 
or anywhere else--it is the war among 
the youth of America. If we don’t do 
something, we are all going to be in 
trouble. The youth are our future, yet 
poverty and homelessness is increasing 
among them. 

We need to pay attention to this be¬ 
fore things get out of hand. D.C. ought 
to clean its own house before it cleans 
everyone else’s. America, you took God 
out of school and learning. Don’t let it 
catch you sleeping. 

Dry Spells 

By Corey Bridges 

Vendor 

I hate dry spells. My brain 
Goes blank. I can't think straight. 

It's like I'm numb emotionally. 

Don't know why I am not 

Intact with myself. It's taking forever 

To put things the way I want them to be. 

Everybody goes through it. 

Everyone I mean Everyone from 
Drug Addicts to Zookeepers from 
Artists in Entertainment to C.E.O.s 
In different business industries. 

Look at yourself if you're 
Going through it now. Look 
In the mirror. Look in peoples' 

Eyes. They look burned out They 
Can't process anything at times. 

For Heaven's sake. Some go 
Through it weeks months 
Years. It's tough I tell ya' 

Give a person a break. 


Damn Nation 

By David Denny 

Vendor 

Metal detectors mounted in schools 

While the faith in our nation declines 

A country divided and cannot choose 

Our daughters growing up too fast on the pill 

Partisan efforts to disclaim votes 

Our sons carrying weapons just for a thrill 

Another winter of kids without coats 

While the gun laws get kicked out on Capitol Hill 

We stand on the brink of a world gone mad 

Now our government’s involved in world-wide relations 

With more bad news for the press to add 

Vocal in all foreign confrontations 

Firestone companies paying small fines 

Can’t find a solution for our own damn nation. 

Families bereft in funeral lines 














Making Your Donations Count 


By Jessilyn Justice 

Editorial Intern 

Overwhelmed with donations of unus¬ 
able clothing, local shelters are forming 
a new partnership called DonateSmart - 
DC to educate donors on what is actu¬ 
ally needed. 

Shelters often throw away up to half 
of the garments that are donated be¬ 
cause they are torn or soiled. While 
canned goods might seem like a good 
donation to a person cleaning out his or 
her pantry, some organizations have no 
way of using such a gift. 

And the sheer act of managing the 
donations can become a burden. 

“Too many organizations suffer from 
having to spend precious staff time 
sorting, trashing and finding ways to 
recycle unwanted or unneeded dona¬ 
tions while that time should be spent 
with guests in the various programs,” 
said Jen Dean of Miriam’s Kitchen. 
“Most organizations don’t have vehicles 
or staff able to redistribute unwanted 
donations, so things often have to be 
thrown away while they could be used 
efficiently somewhere else.” 

While most programs have lists of the 
types of donations they are seeking, 
many donors do not seem to consult the 
lists, said Dean. 

The seeds of the DonateSmart cam¬ 
paign began to germinate during the 
2010 winter holiday season when N 
Street Village’s Anne Steeves became 
frustrated with the type of donations 
her shelter received. The women’s shel¬ 
ter had no need for the men’s under¬ 
wear, furniture or mattresses that were 
often delivered. 

Along with N Street Village, an infor¬ 
mal coalition of organizations includ¬ 
ing Martha’s Table, Bread for the City, 
Miriam’s Kitchen, Thrive DC, Racheael’s 
Women’s Center and Bright Beginnings 
got together to organize a campaign 
designed to harness the charitable im¬ 


pulses of donors and educate them on 
how to give appropriately. 

The DonateSmart campaign will get 
its official launch on April 15. A new 
website, donatesmartdc.wordpress. 
com, spells out the factors that donors 
should consider before giving. 

“Not all organizations have the same 
needs or donation policies,” says the 
site. “Researching these organizations 
is very important before deciding where 
to make your contribution. Hasty dona¬ 
tions are a burden to staff who must 
find ways to use items their clients 
don’t need or can’t use. By being a 
smart donor, you are helping each or¬ 
ganization meet the most urgent needs 
by giving items that will go directly to 
the clients they serve.” 

The campaign targets both returning 
and new donors in the D.C. area, includ¬ 
ing the many families that have been 
downsizing in response to the recession. 

“As the economy has hit hard in 
homes across the country, people have 
seemed to want to give more of their 
time, means and items more than ever,” 
Dean said. “But to make every one’s ef¬ 
fort worth everything, donating smart, 
efficiently and knowledgeably is more 
important than ever. We need every¬ 
one to make sure they are donating the 
right items to the right places.” 

The coalition is comprised of service- 
oriented organizations that want to fo¬ 
cus on their clients. Both Steeves and 
Dean believe that if donations are given 
according to the parameters outlined in 
the campaign, the organizations will be 
able to efficiently help their residents 
and not be distracted by sorting through 
gifts that will be of no use to a particu¬ 
lar shelter. 

“There’s such a spirit of giving in 
D.C.,” Steeves said. “We want dona¬ 
tions to be utilized and for donors to 
feel confident their things are given a 
second life.” 


YES 

Bright _ 

x* Beginnings 

Sunny starts. Bright futures.Where homeless children grow. Used toys 


Diapers/Pull-ups 
Children’s underwear 
Wipes 

Metro/Grocery store giftcards 


Food of any kind 
Adult clothing 


NO 


What Organizations Currently Need: 




N STREET VILLAGE 


New bras 
Tampons 
Depends pads 
Healthy snacks 

Used linens or towels 
Furniture, mattresses 
Children’s items 





to Flealthy food 
||| Reusable grocery bags 
^ New/gently used kids’ books 
(English and Spanish) - 


Unhealthy food 
Electronics of any kind 
Used medical supplies/prescriptions 
-Furniture 




t— ^ ^ 

Shoes 

Housewares 


Men’s Clothing in 


NO 


Flousehold items 
Women’s clothing 
Children’s clothing 


YES 


Men’s pants 
Men’s new socks 
Men’s new underwear 


.miriams 

kitchen 


Small size bar soap and body lotion 
New Socks and Underwear 

Disposable Razors ^ 


YES 


* 


NO 


Furniture 
Electronics 
Children’s toys/clothing 


Thrive DC 






















Service Spotlight: Young Women's Project 
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By Evi Mariani 

Editorial Intern 

Established in 1994, Young Wom¬ 
en's Project was started by young 
women as an organization that 
works for under-resourced women 
and girls, and teens of color. 

YWP has three main programs: 
Foster Care Campaign, Peer Health 
and Sexuality Education and Teen 
Women in Action. 

Under the foster care campaign, 
YWP supports young women in the 
system, helping them voice their con¬ 
cerns about the foster care system. 

“We collect data, we write leg¬ 
islation, we do research. We're in¬ 
terested in power and money and 
making sure youth have more of 
it,'' said Nadia Moritz, YWP's execu¬ 
tive director. 

“A lot of contractors are making 
millions of dollars but the youth re¬ 
main living in poverty,'' she said. 
“The system is expensive but deliv¬ 


ering poor service. That's what we 
focus on-how can we get some of 
that money and resources directly 
to the youth so they can get edu¬ 
cated, prepared for jobs.“ 

The 15 to 30 young people em¬ 
ployed by YWP typically work six 
hours a week during the school year 
and 25 to 30 hours a week during 
the summer. YWP trains young peo¬ 
ple as advocates. 

“They have to understand the 
political system, how money moves. 
Who makes decision and how to 
influence the decision makers in 
order to make sure for better pro¬ 
gram,'' Nadia said. 

YWP has trained at least 800 teen 
leaders, provided sex education 
to more than 300 girls, employed 
more than 200 teens as staff mem¬ 
bers, helped write and pass Group 
Home Regulations, and passed 
sexual harassment policies for D.C. 
Public School students. 


DEPARTMENT OF 

MENTAL HEALTH ACCESS HOTLINE 

1-888-7WE HELP (1-888-793-4357) 

SHELTER 

Calvary Women’s Services 
110 Maryland Avenue, NE 
(202) 289-0596 (office) 

(202) 289-2111 (shelter) 
www.calvaryservices.org 

Central Union Mission (Men) 

1350 R Street, NW 

(202) 745-7118, www.missiondc.org 

Open Door Shelter (Women) 

425 2nd Street, NW 
(202) 393-1909 

www.newhopeministriesdc.org/id3.html 

Community of Hope (Family) 

1413 Girard Street, NW 

(202) 232-7356,www.communityofhopedc.org 

Covenant House Washington (Youth) 

2001 Mississippi Avenue, SE 

(202) 610-9600, www.covenanthousedc.org 

John Young Center (Women) 

119 D Street, NW 

(202) 639-8469, www.catholiccharitiesdc.org 


My Sister’s Place 

PO Box 29596, Washington, DC 20017 
(202) 529-5261 (office) 

(202) 529-5991 (24-hour hotline) 

N Street Village (Women) 

1333 N Street, NW 

(202) 939-2060, www.nstreetvillage.org 

Samaritan Inns 
2523 14th St., NW 
(202) 667 - 8831 

http://www.samaritaninns.org/home/ 

New York Ave Shelter (Men 18+) 

1355-57 New York Avenue, NE 
(202) 832-2359 

FOOD 

Charlie’s Place 

1830 Connecticut Avenue, NW 
(202) 232-3066 

www.stmargaretsdc.org/charliesplac 

Church of the Pilgrims (Sundays only) 

2201 P Street, NW 

(202) 387-6612, www.churchofthepilgrims.org 
Thrive DC 

Breakfast served Mon.-Fri., 9:30-11 a.m. 
Dinner for women and children, Mon.-Fri., 
3-6 p.m. 

St. Stephens Parish Church 


1525 Newton St, NW 

(202) 737-9311, www.thrivedc.org 

Food and Friends 
219 Riggs Road, NE 

(202) 269-2277, www.foodandfriends.org 

Miriam’s Kitchen 

2401 Virginia Avenue, NW 

(202) 452-8089, www.miriamskitchen.org 

The Welcome Table 
Church of the Epiphany 
1317 G Street, NW 

(202) 347-2635, http://www.epiphanydc. 
org/ministry/welcometbl.htm 

MEDICAL RESOURCES 

Christ House 

1717 Columbia Road, NW 

(202) 328-1100, www.christhouse.org 

Unity Health Care, Inc. 

3020 14th Street, NW 

(202) 745-4300,www.unityhealthcare.org 

Whitman-Walker Clinic 

1407 S Street, NW 

(202) 797-3500, www.wwc.org 

OUTREACH CENTERS 

Bread for the City 

1525 Seventh Street, NW 

(202) 265-2400 

1640 Good Hope Road, SE 

(202) 561-8587, www.breadforthecity.org 

Community Council for the Homeless at 
Friendship Place 
4713 Wisconsin Avenue NW 
(202) 364-1419, www.cchfp.org 

Bethany Women’s Center 
1333 N Street, NW 

(202) 939-2060, www.nstreetvillage.org 

Father McKenna Center 
19 Eye Street, NW 
(202) 842-1112 

Friendship House 
619 D Street, SE 

(202) 675-9050, www.friendshiphouse.net 

Georgetown Ministry Center 
1041 Wisconsin Avenue, NW 
(202) 338-8301 

www.georgetownministrycenter.org 
Martha’s Table 


2114 14th Street, NW 

(202) 328-6608, www.marthastable.org 

Rachel’s Women’s Center 

1222 11th Street, NW 

(202) 682-1005, www.ccdsd.org/howorwc.php 

Sasha Bruce Youthwork 
741 8th Street, SE 

(202) 675-9340, www.sashabruce.org 

So Others Might Eat (SOME) 

71 “0” Street, NW 

(202) 797-8806; www.some.org 

ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 

Academy of Hope GED Center 
601 Edgewood Street, NE 
(202) 269-6623, www.aohdc.org 

Catholic Community Services 

924 G Street, NW 

(202) 772-4300, www.ccs-dc.org 

D.C. Coalition for the Homeless 
1234 Massachusetts Ave., NW 
(202) 347-8870, www.dccfh.org 

Community Family Life Services 

305 E Street, NW 

(202) 347-0511, www.cflsdc.org 

Foundry Methodist Church 

1500 16th Street, NW 

(202) 332-4010, www.foundryumc.org 

Gospel Rescue Ministries (Men) 

810 5th Street, NW 

(202) 842-1731, www.grm.org 

Hermano Pedro Day Center 
3211 Sacred Heart Way, NW 
(202) 332-2874 

www.ccs-dc.org/find/services/ 

JHP, Inc. 

425 2nd Street, NW 

(202) 544-9126, www.jobshavepriority.org 

Samaritan Ministry 

1345 U Street, SE 

1516 Hamilton Street, NW 

(202) 889-7702, www.samaritanministry.org 


SHELTER HOTLINE: 
1 - 800 - 535-7252 





VENDOR PROFILE: DEANA BLACK 


After overcoming drug abuse and a misdiagnosis, 
Deana explains her path to redemption. 


By Jessilyn Justice 

Editorial Intern 

Deana Black 
painted her sur¬ 
roundings to match 
her feelings: black 
windows and black 
walls. Then, at age 
31, the walls began 
moving in. She be¬ 
gan hearing voices. She grew scared. 
Soon, she came to realize what it all 
meant: Deana was mentally ill. 

“Before that, I didn’t know I was 
sick,” she said. 

Even before the voices, life had not 
been easy for Deana. As a child, she 
said she was molested by her father. 
But despite the abuse, her emotional 
and physical scars did not prevent her 
from working or having children. Even 
when she realized she was sick, she had 
to keep working in order to support her 
two daughters. 

As her mental condition worsened, 
however, she was forced to leave her 
job and retreat home. 

“I didn’t want to go out,” she said. “I 
was suicidal.” 

In an attempt to change her situ¬ 
ation, Deana sought out a doctor. He 
ultimately misdiagnosed her with de¬ 
pression after she filled out a standard- 
issue questionnaire. The misdiagnosis, 
paired with ineffective treatment, led 
her to drugs. Not long after, she was ar¬ 
rested for a drug-related offense, and 
her daughters were taken from her and 
turned over to foster care. 

Deana eventually found herself in an 
unlikely haven: prison. 

“You don’t hear a lot of people say 


they’re thankful for going to jail, but I 
was,” she said. 

After her run-in with the law, the 
Department of Mental Health cor¬ 
rectly diagnosed her as bipolar with 
post-traumatic stress disorder. After 
years of feeling lost, Deana’s six-month 
stint in a medical penitentiary in Fort 
Worth, Texas gave her time to recon¬ 
nect with God. 

When Deana was released, she re¬ 
fused to return to drugs and finally 
gained back custody of one of her 
daughters. She also enrolled in a local 
community college, and she began tak¬ 
ing classes to be a medical assistant. 

Then one day, while wandering 
around McPherson Square, Deana met 
her first Street Sense vendor: Martin 
Walker. Martin introduced her to mak¬ 
ing a living through the newspaper and 
taught her what it took to be a success¬ 
ful vendor. 

“Always be polite,” explained Deana. 
“Make eye contact, and don’t give up 
when people walk past you.” 

With the money she made as a ven¬ 
dor, Deana has now rebuilt her life. Her 
doctors have even managed to reduce 
her medication dosage. Her newfound 
freedom has also enabled her to travel 
around the country, as she explores her 
relationship with God and her hopes for 
the future. At the moment, Deana in¬ 
tends to use ceramics as a form of art 
therapy to aid those with mental health 
issues. Deana believes she will be able 
to help others like herself because she 
knows where they’ve come from and 
where they’re going. 

“I’m stable today,” she said. “I’m 
happy, but I still need help. I still have 
a ways to go.” 
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Remember, only buy from 
badged vendors and do not give to those panhan¬ 
dling with one paper. 



Interested in a subscription? Go to page 3 for more information. 



ABOVE: Vendors Conrad 
Cheek Jr. (left) and Jeffery 
McNeil (right) face off in 
one of many intense chess 
matches that became a 
central focus of the party. 

RIGHT: Tommy Bennet, 
vendor #3 received the 
Uncle Sam War Bond 
Salesman of the Year 
Award after being por¬ 
trayed as Uncle Sam on 
a recruitment poster for 
veteran vendors to train 
newcomers. 

PHOTOS BY LAURA LINDSKOV JENSEN 




Celebrate! 


On April 3, Street Sense celebrated its 432 
vendors, whose hard work helps make 
this paper's mission a reality 



Vendor James Davis enjoys one of the many sandwiches that Pret A Manger 
donated to help make the party a success. 

PHOTO BY LAURA LINDSKOV JENSEN 


















































